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Thousands of yards of RUBEROID and all of it 
eather proof f -Heat proof - Rot proof and Fireproof too. 


Ruberoid is. extensively employed for the roofing [" are entirely covered with 16,000 yards of Ruberoid, 
of modern buildings on account of its undoubted | including: all gutters, flashings, and flat roofs, 
economy and reliability. It is unaffected by heat, | Architects, Messrs. Buckland, Haywood & Farmer, 
fumes, or vibration. Maintenance is reduced to _.,. Birmingham. 

a minimum. Its non-conducting properties 
simplify the question of heating. The Belfast 
roofs of the above Factory at Blackheath, Staffs., 


er Our Catalogue explaining the merits and 
uses af Ruberoid, and illustrated with many 
examples of work, will be sent on request 


The Ruberoid Co.,Ltd, 81 Knightrider St., London, E.C.4. 
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Cast Drawn Standard Quality, 
Caps Mouldings 
e e Ledkore 
Spandrils. Sash Bars. (Lead and Bitumen) 


Is the Last Word in a Patent Dampcourse. 


FINEST COMBINATION POSSIBLE. 
GUARANTEED FREE FROM COAL-TAR OR PITCH 
NO SQUEEZING. NO CRACKING 

NO EXPENSE IN LAYING. 
From 54d. per foot super. All-Wall Widths. 24 feet lengths 


Send for C. Booklet and Sample free from 


Harris & Sheldon, ria. | | GEORGE M. CALLENDER 8 CO., Ltd 


Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, Office of Works, L.C.C. 
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The Charm of the Country Town. 


Spalding, 


Lincolnshire. 


By Professor A. E. Richardson, F.R.I.B.A. 


“~NGLISH country towns possess all the idiosyncrasies 
k ascribed to them in eighteenth-century novels, and are 
equally fascinating in interest, holding one spellbound 
by directness of statement no less than by slow unravelling of 
the plot. To approach a country town by train is akin to 
encountering an old volume in a modern binding—an effect 
heightened by the name of the town appearing at the station 

the label on the book. But if weenter by the high road, Fancy 
carries us back on her sweeping wings to the past, to the time 


of horses and wagons, of hostelries, market days, and fairs. 
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VIEW OF SPALDING 


Now, this preamble is intended to focus attention on 
Spalding in Lincolnshire, ninety-nine miles from Shoreditch 
Church. 

Spalding is entered by four main roads. They come from 
the south, the east, and the north; there are none across the 
immense fen to the west. Both southern roads start from 
Peterborough; one takes the county by the bridge over the 
Welland at Market Deeping, and the other wanders through 
Crowland and Cowbit. All along the broad flat roads, with 
their attendant dykes and twenty-foot drains, the passenger 
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FROM THE WELLAND 


From a Sketch by Hanslip Fletcher. 


Then let it be the rule for those who desire intimate acquain- 
tance with the smiling features of England to take to the open 
road; let them journey to the country towns in parties, and 
engage in talk. A country town approached in this manner 
by a company of enthusiasts becomes friendly to advances ; 
moreover, two or three people desirous of surprising its secret 
have a happy knack of assimilating local colour, quality, and 
flavour ; they are also independent of guide-books and staccato 
information. The leader outlines the history of the town for 
the benefit of the company; each individual is free to make a 
discovery ; finally they lunch convivially in Pickwickian vein to 
summarize their adventures. The foregoing is the groundwork 
of town study; the real enjoyment follows a week or so after 
the event, when old road-books and curious maps, prints, and 
descriptions are perused, reviving dormant memories and allow- 
ing full scope for dreaming. 

Few are unfamiliar with Ogilby’s 
‘‘ Paterson’s Roads.” Let those who have never seen these 


“ Britannia Depicta” or 
entertaining books procure copies of both excellent works; they 
will be amused; perhaps they will be regretful; but, willy 
nilly, they will be transported to the somnolent past. 
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is overshadowed by majestic clouds; he notices an occasional 
puff of smoke marking a straight line of railway across the fens ; 
he is relieved to find the interminable perspective of the 
highway punctuated by little brick inns and a few cottage 
holdings, and when he enters the market town his first remark 
invariably is, ‘‘ How like Holland!” There is a certain reason 
for this: the neat rows of small brick buildings, interspersed 
with houses of larger pretensions, the pleasant streets, some 
cobbled and grass-grown, the Welland running through its 
centre, with stately trees along the banks, and the masts of 
diminutive ships, all combine to impart a Netherlandish look. 
The river with its canals is navigable for small coasting 
vessels, and large barges can be seen, moored to the bollards 
of tumbledown quays, discharging oil-cake and cotton-cake 
or receiving cargoes of vegetables, for this part of England 
is a busy agricultural centre. 

The Welland is the main artery of the town; it was banked 
in Roman times, and is now spanned by iron railway bridges. 
(See Mr. Hanslip Fletcher’s sketch.) The terraces and isolated 
mansions on either side of the river form with the rows of 
trees two stately boulevards meeting at the stone bridge near 
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the centre of the "7 boxes of narrow 


town. There are - frontage standing 
old brick walls mel " inclose order; dig- 
lowed by time and nified mansions such 
weather ; and mark as the one near the 
the formal shapes church on the Hol- 
of the ancient beach Road (see illus- 
yews at Ayscough 
Fee Hall, once the 


home of Maurice 


tration), to which 
wings of later date 
give breadth, evi- 
Johnson, who aided dence of such altera- 
in the foundation of 
the Society of Anti- 


quaries as well as 


tions appearing in 
the wreaths over the 
capitalsto the porch. 
the Gentleman’s 
Society of Spalding, 


(See illustration 
below and Plate IT.) 


which still exists. Another fine 


These walks and brick house of the 
pleasant houses ‘1775 period stands 
have known many on the Cowbit Bank 
distinguished men, adjoining Ayscough 
Fee Hall. The 


composition of the 
front elevation § is 


for Newton, Bent- 
ley, Pope, Gay, 
Addison, Stukeley, 
and Sir Hans 
Sloane, together 





unique in its variety, 
BREWERY HOUSE, COWBIT. , ca 
not the least pleasing 


with Captain Perry, feature being the 

sometime engineer to Peter the Great, were all members of projecting portico and the Palladian window at the centre (see 

the local Society. (See illustration of Garden at Ayscough page 3), a minor idyll of the matured English renaissance. 

lee Hall on page 6.) There are other items of interest on the Cowbit Bank, 
No town in England can show better specimens of eighteenth- including wrought-iron railings of unique design, brick piers, 

century domestic architecture of all tvpes. There are brick porticoes, with a variety of door-hoods ; but as an extraordinary 
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PORCH OF HOUSE ON HOLBEACH ROAD. DETAIL OF PORCH AT WELLAND HALL. 
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SPALDING, 


series of buildings 
remains to be stu- 
died, it is advisable 
at this juncture to 
the 
investigate the trea- 
sures enriching the 
Welland Bank. 
The first design 
to be studied is that 


cross river to 


of a late eighteenth- 
century shop front 
nearthesignal cabin, 
No. 42 Welland 
Bank, which showsa 
harmoniousrelation- 
ship of segmental 
window and sympathetic entablature. The treatment of the 
the to the 
especially commendable, as well as the rusticated plinth. 


consoles and delicate enrichment architrave are 
(See 
illustration, page 5.) 

Welland Hall is a Georgian mansion of the 1750 period, 
chiefly remarkable for its solidity no less than for the ornate 
porch. This building (see pages 2 and 6) reflects the opulence 
of former residents of the town. The original railings and 
lamp-holders to the front garden are still in existence, although 
the oil-lamps have vanished. The building has been long 
adapted to the needs of a private school, but no vandal hand 
has marred its original character. 

Brewery House, on the Cowbit Bank (page 2), is a building of 
character ; the fine scale of the bay windows is notable, and the 
of the 


window over is not the least important feature of this elevation. 


contrast windows to the bays with the porch and 
The design belongs 
to the 1790 period, 
and as the Brewer's 
residence the cha- 
racter of the front 
speaks for itself. 

A little farther 
the same 


south on 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 





HOUSE (1775) ADJOINING AYSCOUGH 


3 


lacking the robust 
character of the 
earlier work, but re- 
taining original fea- 
tures, such as the 
six-panelled door, to 
show the vitality of 
local custom. 

In addition to 
carrying houses of 
the small manor 
type and detached 
town residences, the 
Welland Bank, as 
it approaches the 
centre of the town, 
reveals some _inter- 
An illustration is given 
of the group of terrace houses, Nos. 29, 28, and 27 Welland 
Bank, which were apparently intended to be continued if the 
fenestration speaks correctly. (See illustration, page 5.) 

In our itinerary we shall pause for a moment in front of 
No. 17 Welland Terrace, a fair specimen of the town house in the 
country town, with a pediment and cornice, the latter enriched 
with slight modillions ; this design belongs to the 1795 phase. 

In the main street near the White Hart Hotel there is an 
interesting building with double porches, the Doric columns to 
the latter being fluted, and a full entablature with triglyphs and 


FEE HALL. 


esting examples of local development. 


mutules crowning the basement story. This building, which was 
erected about the year 1830, is now the Savings Bank. 
illustration, page 6.) 


(See 


Having finished the perambulation of the principal streets of 
the town and noted the attributes of the houses, it is possible to 
carry away some part 
of its charm and 
association. We de- 
part from its Geor- 
gian sobriety with 
feelings of respect 
we retain some idea 
of its walled gardens 





Cowbit Bank stands 
No. 13, 


the 1765 period, with 


a house of 
semicircular bow 
windows and porch 
probably added fifty 
later. (See 
illustration, page 4.) 


years 


The small Geor- 
the 
1730 period on the 
Welland Bank 
illustration, 


gian house of 


(see 


and piers finished 
with elegant vases. 
The strength of its 
local tradition re- 
mains firmly im- 
pressed in our minds, 
for we have seen 
rows of small brick 
houses on the roads 
leading out of the 
dated 1825, 
1830, and 1850, the 
majority of which 


town, 





page 5) is especially 
suggestive as a pro- 


DETAIL 
modern 


totype for 
buildings of like size. 
The pediment in this design expresses the centre and assists 
the grouping of the dormer windows; the cornice is very 
slight in detail, and is enriched with a denticular member ; 
the central stack is given duality of expression, and becomes 
an integral feature of the design. 

‘*‘ Limehurst,” another small house on the Welland Bank, 


shows (page 6 a design of the 1825 period ; it is a prim elevation, 





have sashed_ win- 
dows with outside 
frames and_ door- 
pents with respect- 
In the past Spalding appears to have gathered 
the whole talent of this corner of East Anglia to herself, and 
to have taken of the best; but she had some compassion for 
the people of Moulton, Holbeach, and Long Sutton. Lynn, 
being in Norfolk, could look after itself. 

There is a subtlety of charm in the expression of English 
country towns that does not force itself on the notice of the 


PORCH. 


able consoles. 
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No. 13 COWBIT. 
traveller; the mere tourist misses it altogether. Only the 
architect and the artist have the power to understand the sur- 
prises, the value of trees, lights and shadows, traffic and industry. 
Alas! a great part of the old-world charm is passing, the 
gentility of the past is being slowly crowded out of existence— 
for the pressure of hasty democracy is strong. 

What a joy it is to approach a country town by road on a 
market-day after a long tramp! We meet 
all sorts of traffic. There are the lum- 
bering vehicles of the carriers; droves of 
cattle, cows, pigs, and sheep; there is 
the local omnibus, resplendently black and 
vellow, piloted by a prosperous charioteer, 
who holds the reins like a monarch. 


We see farmers, with their wives, driving 


come to the market centre, and select the 
‘“White Horse,” the ‘‘ Black Swan,” or 
whatever hostelry speaks the more elo- 
quently of our dreams. 

It is one thing to visit a country town 
to study forms and to jot down features 
that please, but quite a different task awaits 
us if we decide to build on similar lines. 
The old builders, from the days of the 
Restoration down to the time when the 
Corinthians of the Regency ogled pretty 
women from the tops of stage-coaches, 
built in a peculiarly restrained manner, as 
though they thoroughly understood the 
value of aristocratic insolence. As we 
study the past, especially from the stand- 
point of advanced opinion, it appears that 
for a hundred and fifty years the whole 
country—no matter how remote the dis- 
trict—was responsive to the demand for 
tasteful building. There ensued a practical 
standardization of detail. Each little town 
took its inspiration from the nearest cathe- 
dral city, or, failing that, from London. 
We can judge of the erudition and keen- 
ness of the architect-builders and_ local 
carpenters when we see the teachings of 
the quarto volumes reflected on every side. 
How strangely the doctrines of Palladio 
were construed we are now in a position to understand, for the 
picture is ready framed for our enjoyment. 

The curious thing about these country towns is that the 
buildings did not always result from the patronage of the aristo- 
crat, neither did the busy architect in every case prepare 
rendered drawings for the fagades of exquisite proportion. The 
Squirearchy and the bourgeoisie likewise shared ambitions to 





high-wheeled gigs, with perhaps a colt tied 
to the back of the machine, hastening 
towards their homesteads proudly conscious 
of their bargain. Small brick cottages dot 
the roadside as we approach the town. 
There are pleasant gardens, with fruit- 
trees in front and at the sides, protected 
by white wooden palisades. There is the 
small alehouse with its accompanying 
horse-trough, four lime-trees, tumbledown 
barn, stabling for three horses, and outside 
seats at tables. Vinally, before entering 
the town, we come to the larger type of 
Georgian house, such as those described 
above; then the terraces of cottages, beau- 
tifully grouped—poised, as it were, in 
perfect equilibrium without pose. There 
is the farriery, with the clang of iron on 
iron, the small corner general-shop, lanes : 
to right and left, with tiny housesandeven © 


smaller ornamental gardens. And so we 











SHOP FRONT, No. 42 WELLAND BANK. 
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substantial. Two rather attenuated 

Doric columns mark the entry, the . 
space between being filled with 
reeded pilasters and side-lights to 
the panelled door. The sphinx- 
headed door-knocker has_ seen 
many changes since the two gentle 
French ladies—refugees from the 
Terror—timidly opened a seminary 
for young ladies under the slated 
roof. Wonder of wonders, it is still 
a school for young ladies, and that 
round window at the side is the 
Kindergarten-room. And so we 
could travel together, studying and 
sampling the rich aroma of the past, 





admiring the whims and ambitions 
of those who have preceded us 


, 


noting the comfortable houses of 











eighteenth-century lawyers, mer- 
chants, and squires, who gratified 
their personal tastes for mahogany, 
és isa 13) | plate, china, gardening, good cook- 

saute : aa ery, and port. The chief architect 


7. ahs . 

’ 
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and directing power of these old 





towns is revealed in the period 
itself. The cause can be explained ; 





i ai il aa ana the result is more inexplicable. 

No one can affirm, even after 

m.king allowance for the state 

SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE, WELLAND BANK (1730 PERIOD). of England during the reign of 

the Georges, that the Arts then 

be considered in the fashion, and this they achieved through attained perfection ; but of one thing we are certain, the general 
the medium of bricks and mortar combined with an instinct standard of taste was high. Many a laugh was raised by the 
for good taste. The tale of eighteenth-century England is wits against the aspirations to taste of the tradesmen who had 
to be read in any old town. The distinctive levels of society a feeling for chinoiserie and girandoles; yet these despised 
can be noted at leisure; sometimes they serve even to this members of society spent their hard-earned guineas in building 


day. There are the great middle-class 
mansions, some with stone dressings, 
porches of Gargantuan proportions, im- 
mense stable-doors, and hewy_ lamp- 
holders. Formerly the homes of prosperous 
brewers or maltsters whose descendants 
have long since graced the peerage, now 
they house the wealthy solicitor who is a 
prominent figure for miles around. Some 
of them have come into the hands of 
architects, who live in them and use them 
lovingly. There is the fine Adam-period 
house where the three maiden ladies live, 
distantly related—let it be told with bated 
breath—to a member of the Irish peerage. 
It is a fine house admired by everybody; 
even the postman who carries the letters 
and parcels to that dainty front entrance 
feels the better for the privilege. The 
three maiden ladies have an eye for archi- 
tecture, but in the main they merely look 
upon their house as a sort of waiting-room 
to the church. Another sort of house we 
all know—it was built at the close of the 





eighteenth century. It has two segmental 
bow windows, delicate shallow eaves with 
panelled soffit, and the heads of lions 





to the half-round gutter. The door is Nos. 29, 28 & 27 WELLAND BANK TERRACE. 
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towns; in_ which _ respect 
Spalding is certainly as typical 
as any other town of the mode 


the houses we of a later day 
covet for our own use. To 
the exacting demands _ of 
modern conditions it may of building in which the 
appear an almost impossible modern spirit has been made 
task to attempt to resuscitate clearly manifest, expressing 
the domestic architecture of unmistakably the newly 
the past, eighteenth-century acquired feeling of security 
or otherwise. There are some and prosperity. 
who’ opine’ that we must Surely the charm of the 
English country town, no less 
than that of the English 


village, sinks into our minds 


attempt something — entirely 
new—that the public, long 
suffering at the hands of 
architects, is entitled to a new and souls and helps to make 


style. There is another side us what we are—helps us to 





to the argument which bears realize, as the designers of 


directly upon both aspects of WELLAND HALL. recruiting posters of the old 
the problem. At the present unhappy days of yesteryear 
time we are realizing the importance of insular tradition— were prompt to see, that we live in a country that is worth 
no longer do we look upon the exemplars as likely to provide fighting for. And is not this action reciprocal? Our an- 














“LIMEHURST,” WELLAND BANK. THE SAVINGS BANK. 
copy. Our studies go deeper than mere play-acting. Kather cestors of two centuries ago put their hearts into this work, 
ve would understand the human proportions of doors and win- ~ and how strongly their ideas of hone react upon us! 
dows, the simple ren- It is, then, no mere 
dering of brickwork idle sentimental tour 
without doubt the that we have taken 
principal and perhaps é. -_ through this typical 


the most suitable of english country town 
of Spalding. Senti- 


ment, if it be genuine, 


building materials in 
this country. 

We are eager to and not merely senti- 
understand both cause mentality, which is a 
and effect: and if sorry mockery of the 
reference to the gems real thing, is, indeed, 
in the national trea- never idle. It leavens 
sury will assist, we the national character, 
should avail ourselves inspiring it no less to 
of motifs both prac- noble deeds than to 
tical and essentially homely virtues. And, 
with the wealth of beau- 
tiful, though com- 
paratively humble, 
building before them, 
how can men_ build 


English country GARDEN AT AYSCOUGH FEE HALL. meanly ? 


modern in spirit. 
hese conditions 
are fulfilled to admira- 


tion in most of our 





respectably aged 

















‘The School of Oriental Studies, London Institution. 


HIS school is in 
London. 


Finsbury Circus, in the City of 

It was established by Royal Charter in 
June 1916. 

The aims of the school may be summarized briefly as 

follows: (i) To provide a great University centre for Oriental 


and African studies and research; 


(ii) to provide training in 


languages, literature, history, and customs, for 


military and civil officers of Government, and for any other 
about to Africa the East 


religions 


persons for com- 


proceed to and 


mercial or other enterprises. 


The school was created as the outcome of the reports of 


two Government committees, and_ is 


intended to provide 
London with a centre for Oriental teaching adequate to the 
needs of the metropolis and of the Empire, and one that will 
remove the reproach that London has hitherto been without 
an institution comparable to the Oriental Schools of 
Berlin, and Petrograd. 


There is no reason why the London Oriental School should 


Paris, 


not equal if not surpass in efficiency the similar schools abroad 
that have earned high reputation by their promotion of the 
study of the East; for the London scheme of studies, as out- 
lined by the Reay Committee, is both extensive and ambitious. 
In the founding of this school it has been at last recognized that 
something practical should be done to bring the East nearer to 
us—to come into closer intellectual association with it. Britain’s 
commercial interests in the vast regions which she governs in the 
Near East, India, the Far East, and Africa, are obviously enor- 
mous. By promoting the study not only of the languages, but 
also of the history, customs, and religions of the Orient, this 
school may well hope to bridge the gulf that yawns so prodigi- 
ously between East and West. The modern scheme of training 
includes the teaching of Turkish, Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, 
Bengali, Tamil, and other Indian dialects, Malay, Chinese, 
Japanese, and, among the African dialects, Swahili and Hausa. 

Adequate buildings were provided for the school by Govern- 
ment under the London Institution (Transfer) Act of 1912, 
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8 THE SCHOOL 


and the sum of £25,000 required for 
the alteration and extension of the 
buildings of the London Institution 
for the purposes of the school was 
voted by Parliament. 

The area of the site is about 
20,800 sq. ft. The London Institu- 
tion, now occupied by the school, 
was built a hundred yearsago. This 
old building has been considerably 
altered and adapted internally to suit 
its new purpose, and a large addition 
has been built on to it, forming a 
new wing, which contains the class- 
rooms of the school. 

The original main building, which 
has been redecorated, contains on the 
ground floor a fine columned entrance 
hall, 4o ft. by 27ft., to the left of 
which are the office, director’s room, 
and secretary’s room, and to the right 
two rooms for the present use of the 
‘*continuing members” of the old 


institution, and a members’ and staff 


lavatory. 

The range of columns at each siJe 
of the entrance hall is spaced like 
the front peristyles of Ionic temples 
in Asia Minor: the central inter- 
columniation being the widest, the 
side bays narrowing in proportion. 
{mmediately behind the entrance hall 
is a large and well-lighted staircase 
hall, 28 ft. by 24 ft., from which there 
is direct access to the new wing 
and to the large lecture theatre. On 
‘the ceiling of the hall Mr. Simpson 


discovered the original decoration of 


100 years ago—cream flowers on a 
blue ground—and had them restored. 
The principal staircase leads to the 
library, one of the finest rooms of its 
kind in England, which occupies the 
whole of the first floor of the main 
block of the original building, and 
covers a space gd ft. by 42 ft. and is 
28ft. in height. The flights of the 
main staircase originally branched 
right and left. Mr. Simpson had to 
sweep away, with regret, the flight on 
one side in order to obtain communi- 
cation on the first floor between the 
old) building and the new wing. 
Along the sides of the library (in 
which a new fire-resisting floor was 
laid, with new oak boards on top) 
are recesses lined with bookcases, and 
in the corners four small rooms for 
the librarian and his staff, or for 
special work. The library has an 
entirely new scheme of decoration : the 
wreaths on the frieze are additions. An 
upper tier of bookcasesin the gallery, 
which hid entirely the main cornice 


of the room and spoilt its pro- 
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NEW WING FOR THE SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES. 


F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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portions, was swept away. The painted enrichments on mould- 
ings and other portions are based on existing remains of colour 
on the Parthenon and Propylea, Athens. Above the recesses 
and corner rooms is a wide gallery, at the level of the second 
floor, which runs all round the room, also lined with book- 
cases. This gallery is reached direct from the library by a 


spiral staircase, and also by a small private staircase from the 


entirely new entrance has also been built in the corner, to the 
south-west of the main building, leading direct from Finsbury 
Circus, with large vestibule, porter’s box, cloak-room, etc. 
This entrance is so arranged that the theatre, when desired, 
can be cut off entirely from the rest of the building, so as to 
enable it to be used, with the consent of the governing body, 
for lectures, meetings, etc., by bodies having no direct con- 
first floor landing of the principal staircase. The private stair- nexion with the school. In addition to these two entrances 
there is a new emergency exit to Eldon Street. At the back 
of the theatre, on its ‘‘ well” level, are two rooms for the 
teaching staff of the school, approached from the main build- 
ing and opening into the theatre by a door from each room. 


case also provides access to the committee-room and women’s 
staff-room on the second floor, and to the caretaker’s quarters 
on the third floor. In the basement of the main building are 
the men students’ common-room, luncheon-room (with kitchen, 
etc., alongside), lavatories, lockers, etc. These doors give the lecturers access to the theatre, and would 
The lecture theatre, which is part of the original design, also provide additional exit in case of fire. 
is stately and well proportioned, 64 ft. in width, approximately 


The teaching work of the school will be carried on entirely 
semi-elliptical in form, and with seats rising in tiers accom- 


in the new wing, save for lectures in the lecture theatre and 


modating about five hundred persons. It is exceedingly well reading in the library. 
lighted by a single circular lantern, which, when required, can The new wing has been built on the old garden of the 


be darkened by a specially fitted black blind. The main 
approach to the theatre was very narrow and cramped, and 
has been doubled in width and entirely remodelled. An 


institution, behind the main building and attached to it. It 
faces Eldon Street to the north and a courtyard to the 
south, and consists of a sub-basement, containing the heating 
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10 THE SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL 


chamber, coal cellars, book store, etc.; a basement, the 
windows. of which are above the level of the ground 
outside; and four floors above. It is reached from the 
main: building, at the basement level from the lower hall, 
under the principal staircase; at the ground-floor level from 
the staircase hall, as already mentioned; and at the first- 
floor level from a landing which is a continuation of the 
first-floor landing of the principal staircase. 

The original old fit- 
tings in the main build- 
ing are exceedingly good 
and interesting. Most 
were covered by coats 
of paint, all of which 
have been removed and 
repolished, so that the 
material, in many cases 
lead, shows. 

On each floor of the 
new wing is a corridor 
along its entire length, 
facing Eldon Street, 
which gives access to 
the classrooms and has 
a staircase at each end. 
As regards the elevation 
of the new wing facing 
I:ldon Street, there is 
only a corridor, with a 
staircase at each end, 
along this front. The 
windows consequently 
could be few and com- 
paratively small. Few 
fronts in the City can 





show SO large a propor- 








tion of plain wall to 





window. The western 





staircase, i.e., the one 
approached direct from 


the main building, is 





the more important, and 
contains a passenger lift 
which serves all ioors. 
From this lift direct 
access is also obtained 
to the committee-room, 
on the second floor of the main 
building, through a private lobby 
and clo ikroom. 

All the classrooms in the new 
wing, seventeen in number, face 
the courtyard, partly to avoid the 
noise from Eldon = Street, and 
partly to give them a southern 
aspect. The basement, _ first, 
second, and third floors, each 
contain four rooms, about 21 ft. 
by 15 ft. 6in. Tworooms on each 
floor are fitted as small lecture- 
rooms and two as_— seminar- 
rooms. On the ground floor is 
the lecture-room, 32 ft. by 21 ft., 


with seating accommodation for 


seventy. By the aid of a sliding PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR 





ENTRANCE HALL. 








STUDIES, LONDON INSTITUTION. 


partition at the end, however, the seminar-room beyond can be 
thrown into the lecture-room, increasing the accommodation 
to about a hundred and ten. The lecture-room has a raised 
platform for the lecturer,a double blackboard, and a lantern 
screen. 

At the end of the wing on the ground floor is the women 
students’ common-room ; their cloakroom and lavatories are on 
the same floor at the back of the main building. 

The London _Insti- 
tution Building was 
designed and erected by 
the architect William 
Brooks (father of 
Shirley Brooks, for 
many years editor of 
Punch”) in 1815-19. 
It is a good example of 
the ‘ Greek Revival ” 
of a hundred years ago, 
and contains some beau- 
tiful detail, especially 
in the old _ fittings, 
mostly of lead. The 
lamps have been fitted 
for electric lights. In 
the numerous altera- 
tions which have now 
been made to the 
original building to fit it 
for the use of the School 
of Oriental Studies, care 
has been taken to retain 
the old design as far as 
possible intact, and to 
make the necessary 
alterations in the same 
style as and in harmony 
with the earlier work. 
The original front to 
Finsbury Circus _ re- 
mains untouched, except 





for the new title over 
the entrance portico. 
Special attention has 
been paid to the re- 
decoration inside the 
entrance: hall, staircase 
hall, lecture theatre, and library. 
The new wing has been designed 
to be in keeping with the main 
building, both as regards the 
internal finishings and the outside 
Portland-stone front to Eldon 
Street. All additions, altera- 
tions, and redecoration were 





designed by and carried out 
under the superintendence of the 
architect, Mr. F. M. Simpson, 
F.R.I.B.A. 


Among the contractors concerned in 
the work were J. W. Jerrain, who executed 
all redecoration work ; Arlesey Brick Co., 
bricks ; Dorman, Long & Co,, steel work 
the Kleine Syndicate, fireproof erections 
Jackson & Sons, plaster work; the Bost 
wick Gate Co., gates, railings, etc. ; Carter 
& Co., terrazzo work ; and Tubbs & Farey, 
relacquering work. 
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The Entrance, looking from Fruit Garden. 





The Terrace Front. 
Plate III 


January 1920. 
“EYFORD,”’ GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Guy Dawber, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 

















““Kyford,” Gloucestershire. 


“ T~YFORD” was built some seven or eight years ago, 
almost on the site of an older house erected half a 


A 
century ago, so that much of the weathered material 
was available for the newer house. © 
It is situated in the heart of the Cotswold country, high up 
on rising ground, commanding a great stretch of landscape to 
the south. 
The older house, though very well built, was dull and unin- 


On the north side, between the forecourt and fruit garden, 
the road to the stables passes, and is partly sunk, with steps 
down to it and up again through iron gates, as shown in the 
photographs, into a long turf path, bordered by herbaceous 
flowers, terminating in a summer-house—making a charming 
vista when looking out from the front entrance. 

One of the advantages of building on an old site is that 
generally there is timber. Here there were very many 





STEPS AND GATEWAY TO FRONT GARDEN. 


teresting—a great gaunt structure, with long central corridor 
cutting the building absolutely into two halves. It was im- 
possible to remodel it in any way, so the present house was 
built in its place. 

The gardens, terraces, entrance court, and approaches were 
all re-planned and re-laid out, and as the hedges and gardens 
grow up they will complete a very pleasant home. 


a 


+ 
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beautiful trees; indeed, several had to be cut down to make 
way for the new arrangements of gardens. 

The house is built of local stone, and is covered with the 
well-known Eyford stone slates, made and quarried on the 
estate. They are thick and rough in texture, and look exceed- 
ingly well. Of late years there has been a tendency to get these 
slates thin and smooth and with neatly squared edges—an 





GENERAL VIEW OF “EYFORD” 


VOL. ZLVH.--B 


FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 








12 “ EYFORD,” GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 





ELEVATION FROM THE TERRACE. 


absolutely wrong treatment of material, and giving a quite tional manner, with a classical-feeling in the arrangement of 

different appearance to the roof. fireplaces, wall spacing, and so on. The result is a sensibl 
Internally the house calls for no special comment. The plan and at the same time dignified country house. 

ts straightforward and simple: it is frankly treated in a conven- Only one interior view is given —that of the hall (see below 














INTERIOR OF HALL. 








“EYFORD,” GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 13 





WEST ELEVATION, SHOWING GARDEN. 


and this may be said to strike the keynote of the 
general style of the interior. Formal without frigidity, it 
suggests, as a hall should, a slightly formal welcome, and 
affords a true foretaste of the elegance and comfort to be 
found in the inner apartments to which it is as it were the 
preface or the overture. The overdoor mouldings are perhaps 


slightly too heavy. The flanking pillars lend considerable 
dignity to the central staircase. 

Mr. Guy Dawber, F.R.I.B.A., was the architect, and 
the work was carried out by Messrs. Walker and Slater, of 
Derby, the general building contractors; the heating and 
sanitation by Messrs. Dent and Hellyer, of London. 





Some Examples of Modern Memorials.—] 


By Walter H. Godfrey, F.S.A. 


= art falls to be discussed in terms of personality. 


It surely will not always be so, but ever since the 


- — 


advent of the Kenaissance the personality of the indi- 
vidual artist has been an increasing factor in the production of 
art. During the medizval period personality was almost wholly 
merged in the vigorous and constant stream of inspiration that 
flowed from the Church, and even after the great change in the 
orientation of thought which led men to seek a fresh impetus from 
Classic sources, the individual’s share in the new achievement 
was not greater than that which could be claimed by the general 
movement of the times. Nowadays, however, since the nations 
have largely lost their art-consciousness, and have not yet found 
it again, we are entirely dependent on the personality of single 
artists or small groups of craftsmen; for in default of the com- 
pelling force of a true art-epoch we have to fall back upon a 
study of the past and watch the reaction of one style after another 
on our contemporaries. Each man is like a lonely ship—one 
solitary sail of a dispersed fleet—and makes his own adventurous 
quest on the waters that most attract him. Some day, perhaps 
not far distant, each wandering barque will feel the pressure of a 
common favouring breeze, and all will find themselves in company 
again, pursuing one and the same goal. 

Whenever the modern artist fails, as is not seldom, to bring 
to birth a satisfying and beautiful result, we shall not be wrong 
in blaming him less than the times in which he lives. The 
artist is no subtle thinker, no adept at self-analysis ; he is seeking 
the means of expression, directly, emotionally, and he needs a 


B 2 


full diet which the present day denies him. Ina state of semi- 
starvation his emotions fly to the works of every and any master 
for the nutriment which the life of his fellows cannot afford him ; 
but since he can seldom reason safely about his work or his 
environment, he imagines that each of his quests is a reflection. 
of a genuinely modern aim. He is right only in so far as the 
diversity of his own and his brother artists’ ambitions reflects the 
uncertainty of current convictions and the absence of an articu- 
late purpose in Society. 

But, putting aside, with the irrepressible irreverence of the 
critic, the expressed aims of modern artists, we may find in 
their excursions into various styles much that is pleasing, much 
that is quite beautiful, and an aggregate of good work that gives 
fair promise for the future when our hearts have learned to beat 
in time. Modern education, hopelessly bad as it is, has not 
been altogether in vain. We have all learned something of what 
the world is capable of doing at its best; a thousand hands and 
brains have been at work, turning over and sifting the countless 
art products of all the ages, and men are finding out much about 
the principles of design. We are all learning hard, we are 
discovering painfully the elementary canons of taste, we are 
paying big prices in sale-rooms for objects our fathers would 
have destroyed, and sometimes we are pausing to admire them 
for their own sake. All this is having a real and noticeable 
effect. The commercial art of the country is showing signs of 
an appreciation of a higher standard of excellence. And be 
assured that until the commercial work—the bulk of the nation’s 
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MEMORIAL TO RANDOLPH CALDECOTT IN CRYPT 
OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


Alfred Gilbert, Sculptor. 


purchases—improves, and reaches some intelligent appreciation 
of its purpose, the superior artist will have no real success. You 
cannot have peaks where there are no mountains. 

To show that there is a general awakening to the elementary 
needs of good design, a few examples of modern work have been 
It would be 
invidious to particularize on their merits; it is obvious that 


collected (almost at random) and illustrated here. 


they represent a very small proportion of the work of numerous 
busy studios. The influence of the simple direct methods and 
carefully devised lettering of historical examples is obvious in 
many of them, and they afford welcome evidence that both 
architects and craftsmen are beginning in the right way—by 
the careful study of first principles—and that their efforts are 
not without public recognition. 

In taking a general view of modern work, however, it is very 
clear that we have a long way to travel before we can hope to 
reach any general co-ordinated style which will stand for the 
Not that we may not compass that long journey 
in a very brief space of time, for the genuine art-impulse prefers 





present age. 


to descend like a flash of lightning, and disdains the slow evolution 
of natural processes. But, though the time is not yet when we 
may see all the threads worked into the one great woven tapestry 
which we call “style,” there are men at work who would in 
altered times be worthy to fill the position of master-craftsmen. 
Perhaps chief among these, notwithstanding his voluntary exile 
from England, stands the figure of Alfred Gilbert. To many his 
name speaks of an almost remote past, yet those who have had 
the privilege of meeting this great artist in his studios in Bruges 
and Brussels know and rejoice that he is still well and vigorous, 
and that his hand has lost none of its cunning. Gilbert is one 
of those artists—rare in modern times—whose imagination soars 
to the highest realm of poetry and imagery, and who at the same 
time is a master of practical craftsmanship and a gifted student 
of architectural forms. His knowledge and love of architecture, 
of its conventions, its processes, the details of its structure and 
the functions of its mouldings, give to his work an admirable 
sanity, and keep clean and wholesome the flights of his fancy 
without checking its exuberance. It is this that has given him 
his wonderful insight into the requisite elements of memorial 
sculpture. He has seized with unerring instinct the one essen- 
tial fact that the act of raising a memorial is a hallowed one. 
Sorrow, pride, affection, and the mortal desire for immortality, 
meet together in the wish to memorialize the dead. The vulgar 
scoff at so hackneyed a human incident; the callous deride the 
excess of our tenderness or our panegyric ; the shopman with his 
tongue in his cheek offers us his funeral wares, and profits by our 
pain. But Alfred Gilbert is no merchant of the funeral urn. 





HEADSTONE. 
Designed by Ernest G. Gillick. 








Each occasion’ of 
mourning is unique to 
him, as it is to the 
mourner. The experi- 
ences common to all 
the race are as if they 
were not until each of 
us is touched by his 
own personal trial, and 
the artist who feels 
this truth is straight- 
way in creative mood. 
The memorial appears 
to him a sacred com- 
mand, an imperative 
need to give expression 
to our homage to the 
life that has gone. 
Hence the reverent 
beauty in Gilbert's 
memorial to Henry 
Fawcett in Westmin- 
ster Abbey and to R. 
Caldecott in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The sym- 
bolic figures in the 
former and the dainty 
child in the latter are 
not merely bits of 
exquisite imagery and 
artistry, they are com- 
pletely fitting tributes 
to the men in whose 
honour they stand ; and 
the architectural set- 
ting, in each case so 
different, is in both a 
triumph in its own 
way. Much hasty cri- 


ticism of Gilbert’s architecture has been heard, similar to 
that bestowed on many another sculptor whose abilities enable 
him to create an architectural composition. Posterity will, I 
think, reck little of these detractors, and will find nothing but 
grace and charm in these works of simple inspiration. 

I have dwelt on Alfred Gilbert’s work because it appears to 


me that he points the way to 
the goal which we would all 
fain seek. The memorial 
tablet, the finely lettered in- 
scription on marble or brass, 
even the altar tomb with its 
dignified recumbent effigy, can 
be obtained by those who will 
place the work in a studio 
where enthusiastic and skilful 
craftsmen are found. But a 
step higher, and our quest 
becomes difficult. Symbolism 
has become a lost art; and 
Imagery, even when fair her- 
self, is housed in strange 
temples. Something is lacking, 
and that something has more 
to do with the heart than with 
the brain or the hand. 
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HEADSTONE. 
Designed by Ernest G. Gillick. 





BRONZE TABLET. 
Executed by Martyn, Cheltenham. 
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Gratifying as it is 
to recognize the strides 
that have been taken 
in the more satisfying 
treatment of the me- 
morial tablet, we can- 
not but recognize a 
falling off in other 
branches of the art, 
and nowhere is the 
need more urgent for 
improvement than in 
the design of head- 
stones for the church- 
yard. I referred at 
some length to this 
subject in my second 
article on memorials, 
and tried to show that 
the number and beauty 
of the older examples . 
left no excuse for the 
vulgarities which are 
still perpetrated day 
by day. Some of out 
artists are alive to the 
abundant possibilities 
of the headstone, and 
I cannot illustrate 
these better than by 
the two designs which 
Mr. Ernest Gillick has 
been kind enough to 
lend me for the pur- 
pose of this article, 
In one of these the 
beautiful Greek prac- 
tice of introducing the 
figure of the deceased 


and his friends in a little composition in low relief is shown to 
be quite in keeping with traditional forms. The graceful and 
simple lines of the two stones show by their success the wide 
opportunities which are being lost through indifference. One 
can understand the sculptor’s reluctance to condemn the 
products of his own travail to stand cheek by jowl with the 


banalities of the monumental 
mason in our modern ceme- 
teries. But in many a quiet 
country churchyard the artist 
may find a setting for a rare 
tribute to the dead, and even 
in the cemetery a loyal devo- 
tion to the duty inherent in 
memorial sculpture may 
triumph over the depressing 
character of the surroundings. 
It is probable, however, that 
not until we re-plan with skill 
and loving care the ground set 
apart for our dead, shall we 
induce the artist to enter this 
neglected arena. 

On the whole the outlook 
for art, and for memorial art 
in particular, is far from 
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discouraging. The Philistine 
is still in evidence, but he no 
longer occupies an entrenched 
camp. Entry has been made 
into so many of his strong- 
holds that he has already been 
forced out into the open, and 
is becoming somewhat ashamed 


of his nakedness. His chief in loving memory of 


WILLIAM BENSLEY ALGEO MG 
CAPTAIN’ tst BATTS DORSETSHIRE REGIMENT 
the dearly: loved and only child of 


allies are the strong forces of 
materialism that threaten to 
undermine the fair structures 


of human idealism. Where the Rector » ths Parish ¢ Georgina his wife 
wages are a theme of greater \ killed in action near Thiépval, France 


interest than the quality of 


on the sth day of May i916, Aged 2s. 
workmanship, there the flower A ” Pt 
of inspiration dies. But Fh re and certain. hope’ 
though, for the moment, the 
bad genii appear to cloul the 
heivens with the multitude of 
their wings, a greiter host 
prepures to defert them, and 
the purifying influence of the 


Great War will effect as signal TABLET IN STUDLAND PARISH CHURCH 
a triumph as ever attended By E. Farley Cobb, A.R.1.B.A. 
the production of the magic Executed by J. Daymond and Son. 


seal of Solomon. 


This and a further article are supplementary to a be explicitly inferred from a photograph. This fine memo- 
series (July to October issues) dealing succinctly with memo- rial to an eminent artist has been placed in the crypt of 
rials of various types and of different periods. In the St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
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TABLETS IN ALABASTER (LEFT) AND MARBLE (RIGHT). 
Executed j by Farmer and Brindley. 





illustrations it has not been 
always possible to state with 
certainty the materal from 
which the memorial has been 
shaped. Usually the char- 
acter of the design is a fairly 
clear indication of the sub- 
stance in which it is wrought, 
the craftsman’s hand no less 
than the dyer’s, though in a 
very different way, being 
‘subdued to what it works 
in,” the medium affecting the 
method. Often, of course, 
there is a combination of two 
or more materials. For ex- 
ample, in Mr. Alfred Gilbert's 
beautiful memorial to Kan- 
dolph Caldecott, of which the 
illustration (see page 14) has 
been reproduced, by courteous 
permission of the publishers, 
from Mr. Lawrence Weaver's 
book on ‘Memorials and 
Monuments,” the figure is of 
painted bronze set in grey 


marble: but such facts cannot 
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Decoration && Furniture 
in England 


during the 17th and 18th Centuries. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


OT all the ingredients of a home are comprehended tn building 
and planting; and, house and pleasaunce having been contrived, 
vemains that rare pleasure of filling the casket with its 


TVCASUIES. 





We will invent occasion to visit, weigh, and critically exaniine 
the merits of former productions—our aim to borrow and perfect, and to 
create anew tf we are not abashed. In one fine house the prudent architect has 
blannued impressively: on entering, the eve ts gratified by a_ spacious hall, 
and lights upon a_ staircase ample in proportions and easy of ascent, following 
the sinuous glistening curve of handrail and answering dado: above, the walls 
ave painted “en grisaille,” rising to the dim ceiling, where, under a painted done, 
gay putti sport with bright macaws, or peer at the scene below over a carven 
balustrade. That pillared dome, rare cupola, and glimpse of sky, are but 
painters artifice; vet the eve ts held enchanted. To our left a patr of doors, 
widely spaced, flank a handsome table fraught with a top of rare marble or 
avmorial scagliola,; and above, a mirror—high and wide, and glased as tf with 
crystal, enframed in gesso finely wrought, and topped with scrolls and aurcated 
mask—reflects the scene, fitfully enlivened «with nore transitory beauties. Bright 
tongues of flame leap within their frame of variegated alabaster, trradiate the 
hearth, and glint on polished firedogs, bright as silver. A noble bust of Nero 
ov Litellius is admirably placed, a_ portrait gases from the walls its sitter 


edified. A pause—hat, coat, and clouded cane resigned—and we are ushered in! 
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PANEL OF LAMBETH TAPESTRY 


FROM THE STORY OF TROY, 








Decoration 


and Furniture 


From the Restoration to the Regency. 


By Ingleson C. Goodison. 


N some quiet environ of London, or perhaps within sight 
| and sound of Piccadilly, one may encounter a grand old 
house, dating from the seventeenth or the eighteenth 
century, which still preserves evidence of the obvious and 
intimate relationship between architecture and decoration. 
Spacious staircases and lofty salons answer to the imposing 
grandeur of a stone facade: 
brilliant pictures and tall 


fine furniture is nobly posed ; 


mirrors grace the walls; 
rich carpets subdue each 
footfall. 

The house and its con- 
tents may crystallize a 
period, incarnate a fashion, 
or witness the changeful 
march of two centuries. 
Here one may pause in 
admiration of some _ ex- 
quisite specimen of the 
carver’s or chaser’s art—a 
panel of Mortlake or petzt- 
point, a chiselled sconce 
perhaps by Lamerie, a ser- 
vice of gay Battersea 
enamel, a miniature by 
Hilliard or Cosway, a 
bloomy pastel in a carven 
frame. 

Art, in that fortunate 
period, was active over a 
very wide range, and it is 
hard to sayin which domain 
it reached the zenith of its 
excellence. The buildings 
of Inigo Jones or Wren, 
the carvings of Grinling 
Gibbons, furniture of 
Marot, metalwork of Tijou, 
a noble full-length by Van 
Dyck, Lely’s _ soft-eyed 
languorous beauties, a clock 
by Knibb or Daniel Quare, 
a crystal chandelier, a door- 
lock of pierced and gilded 
brass—all were master- 
pieces. What, then, shall we declare of the conjoint effect 
of so much excellence ? 

During the whole course of two centuries it shall be hard to 
affirm which was the golden epoch—the most brilliant period of 
the decorative arts in Great Britain. The difficulty of examining 
an unbroken series representative of the wide range embraced by 
the subject, and the fact that this is a branch neglected by the 
art-historian, renders obligatory the collection of all available 
material, A review, however imperfect, of the decorative arts in 
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PICTURE-FRAME OF CARVED LIMEWOOD BY GRINLING GIBBONS. 


England during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries will 
help us to realize anew the wealth of our artistic patrimony. 

At the opening of the seventeenth century, which coincides 
with the accession of James I (1603) and the beginning of the 
Stuart dynasty in England, the prevailing style for half a century 
was merely a sequel to that inaugurated under the vigorous rule 
of Elizabeth. Oak was the predominant material for decorative 
woodwork, though panelling 
of deal—then considered a 
rather exotic and precious 
wood—was not unknown, 
in some instances decorated 
with colour, distemper 
being the medium gener- 
ally employed. In_ both 
materials wall-lining took 
the form of thin and narrow 
framing, enclosing small 
oblong adzed panels deli- 
cately moulded, and, where 
oak was used, exhibiting 
fine ‘‘ tortoiseshell”’ mark- 
ings of the grain, monotony 
being avoided in the case 
of larger apartments by the 
use of alternate rows of 
upright and horizontal or 
arcaded panels, and by 
dividing the surface into 
bays with pilasters orna- 
mented with flutes and 
incuse strapwork, a sense 
of greater relief being ob- 
tained by the application 
of fret-cut ornaments, raised 
** jewelling,” and balustered 


afer es or pendant-shaped _ half- 
i 


’ 


turnings. Minor doors were 
small and low, their panels 
aligned with those of the 
surrounding woodwork, 
from which they were 
frequently distinguished 
only by their hanging and 
striking stiles and top-rail, 
the first-named bearing the characteristic H and FL, or 
“frog” hinges of tinned-wrought-iron, affixed with nails. 
Attention was concentrated upon important doorcases, internal 
“porches,” and chimneypieces, whereon the whole armoury 
of the immigrant and native craftsmen was  directed— 
grotesques, terms, strapwork, ‘‘cuirs,” obelisks, pierced crest- 
ing, giant gadrooning, and rustication—adopted from the 
current German and Flemish pattern-beoks of Dietterlin and 
De Vries, 
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It cannot be denied that these effects were rich, racy, and 
The period was formative, a version of a version, 
which rushes us far beyond ‘‘that milestone of architectural 
history, the Banqueting House, Whitehall,” a true exotic at the 
period to which we are arrived. 


picturesque. 


This will be better appre- 
hended if we turn for a moment to current exemplars—like 
Blickling Hall, Norfolk, the Abbot’s Hospital, Guildford, or 
Kawdon House at Hoddesdon, or the earlier houses of Chastle- 
ton, Bramshill, and Knole—which exhibit all the characteristic 
feitures of Jacobean architecture and internal adornment. At 
the last-named are preserved superb examples of contemporary 
furnishings, attesting the high standard of domestic comfort and 
amenity in rich upholstery and superb decorative accessories. 
Long galleries and imposing rooms are ceilel with ornamental 
plaster, and filled with pictures and fine hangings of tapestry : 
windows are rich with 
armorial glass ; a stair- 
case is decorated en 
grisaille ; the bed- 
rooms are equipped 
with tall beds of state 
magnificently draped ; 
settees, chairs, stools, 
wear their splendid 
livery of velvet, dam- 
ask, or brocade; and 
groups of silver furni- 
ture —tables, mirrors, 
gueridons, sconces, a 
complete toilet-service 
of the same precious 
attest ad- 
vanced civilization un- 
der Stuart rule. 

James the First en- 


metal 


deavoured to promote 
sericulture, ‘‘silko- 
mania ’’ being a_pre- 
vailing European dis- 
temper, and a glorious 
page in the annals of 
british art was opened 
with the 
of tapestry works at 
Mortlake, under the 
direction of Sir Fran- 
No doubt 
the ambitions of James 


foundation 


cis Crane. 


were stirred by the 

example of Henry IV of France, at this time founding the 
artistic workshops of the Louvre and Gobelins, magnificently 
endowing French art and, incidentally, our own. At Mortlake 
the management was entrusted to Philip de Maecht, Francis 
Cleyn being appointed art director, while Flemish low-warp 
weavers were secretly imported from France, fifty arriving by 
1620, when the first subject-——-a series of nine pieces from 
sixteenth-century cartoons, representing the fabulous story of 
Vulcan and Venus—was commenced, and completed in two 
years. 

The portraits of this age were conventional and highly deco- 
rative, many still painted upon panel, and set in elaborately 
carved frames, the chief artists being Paul Van Somer, Cornelius 
Janssen, and Daniel Mytens; while, in miniature, Peter Oliver 
worthily continued the practice of his renowned father. The 
art of decorative painting was pursued by the before-mentioned 
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Francis Cleyn, who had been in the service of King James's 
brother-in-law, King Christian IV of Denmark. He excelled in 
‘histories and grotesques,” and executed many painted ceilings, 
which have not survived, at Somerset (or Denmark) House, 
Bolsover, Stonepark, Wimbledon and Carew Houses, etc., and 
at Holland House, Kensington, where his proficiency may be 
Reference has been made to his con- 
nexion with the tapestries of Mortlake, suits entitled ‘‘ Hero 
and Leander’? and ‘‘ The Horses ”’ 
cartoons. 


witnessed to this day. 
being worked from his 


The patronage of James’s spouse, Anne of Denmark, for the 
Arts, and particularly those appertaining to the drama, was 
liberal, and a good measure of Inigo Jones’s success at the 
Court may be attributed to the opportunities afforded by her 
tastes and the skill he displayed in contriving the scenery of 
those masques and 
plays which, with the 
progresses of James I, 
administered to the 
pleasures and fostered 
the special genius of 
If we can 
credit the attribution 
of a fine “ Portrait of 
a Man” at Zion House 


to Inigo Jones, he was 


the age. 


a painter of no mean 
abilities, and, while 
the nature of his ser- 
vices to King Chris- 
tian IV, in Denmark, 
has not transpired, it is 
recorded that he was 
employed as art agent 
abroad for that ardent 
Thomas 
Howard, Earl of Arun- 
del, to whom England 


collector, 


is indebted for her first 
lesson in virli. 

King James's eld- 
est son, Henry, Prince 
of Wales, was early 
distinguished by a 
love of the Arts, and 

Property of Miss Le Rossignol. laid the foundation of 
1625: OAK AND WALNUT that marvellous col- 
lection which his bro- 
ther completed. The 
untimely death of the young prince in 1612 put an end to the 
brilliance he displayed and the liberal patronage promised by 
his tastes. ‘‘A prince who patronizes the Arts,” writes Walpole, 
‘‘and can distinguish abilities, enriches his country, and is at 
These virtues were shared 
to their fullest extent by his brother Charles, and, to cite 


once generous and an economist.” 


Walpole agiin, ‘‘the accession of this prince was the first era 
of real taste in England”; he ‘‘ easily comprehended almost all 
kinds of art that either were for delight or of a public use,” 
writes Lilly; and Walpole concludes, ‘‘the art of reigning was 
the only art of which he was ignorant.” Had this not been go, 
or had not the times been unpropitious, it is interesting to 
speculate upon the glorious course of architecture and the Arts 
under the protecting «gis of the Stuarts. 

Another architect and painter is found acting as an art agent 
at this period, in the person of the Fleming, Sir Balthazar 
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Gerbier, a protégé of the splendour-loving favourite and art 
patron, ill-fated George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. Gerbier 
makes a curious figure in contemporary accounts, the universality 
of his employments being remarkable. He was the intermediary 
who negotiated with Rubens for the suyerb decorative ceiling- 
paintings in the Banqueting House, Whitehall, the central panel 
of which was illustrated in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for 
November 1913, when the subject uf painted decoration in this 
country was investigated. It was intended that the walls of 
Inigo Jones’s building in Whitehall should be painted by 
RKubens’s pupil and compatriot, Van Dyck, but the project did 
not materialize sketch. 

Countless however, 


beyond a 
houses were, 
adorned with the incomparable por- 
traits of this master. Horatio Genti- 
invited to England by 
Charles I, and was employed to paint 


leschi_ was 
the ceilings of the Queen’s house at 
Greenwich, designed by Inigo Jones 
for the reception of Henrietta Maria. 
Ceilings at Old Somerset House, de- 
signed by the same architect, and at 
York 
housed the splendid collection of works 


House, in the Strand, which 


of art purchased from Rubens by the 
Duke of Buckingham, were painted 
by Gentileschi, but have shared the 
fate of those palaces and great build- 
ings which in his day lined the 
Thames. 

With the outbreak of Civil War, 
and amidst its misery and bloodshed 
and the of 
Arts banished 


monarchy. 


ruins order, 
with the 
1640 — 1660 
Court in 
exile, a ruined nobility and gentry, 


established 
the were 


The 


travellers — a 


years 
made many 
and a broken and scattered school of 
artists. Cromwell’s russet-coated cap- 
and 
opened many a breach in the con- 
tinuity of art-history. 


tains made irreparable havoc 


John Webb, the pupil and succes- 
sor of Inigo Jones, was not idle under 
the Commonwealth; nor was Crom- 
well totally averse from love of the 
Arts, orders for the 
maintenance of the tapestry workers 
at Mortlake, and appears to have 
embellished his residence at Hampton 
Court with some discrimination from 
the spoils of Charles the First's col- 
the 


enriched 


since he gave 


lection, 
which 


unhappy of 
both 
public and private, of Europe with-;their choicest posses- 
sions. 


dispersal Victoria and 


the galleries, 


Decoration and furniture under Cromwell, replacing magni- 
ficence with austerity, reflected the contemporary fashions of 
Holland. In place of the elaborate high-backed chairs, scrolled 
frames, and luxurious upholstery of James the First and Charles 
the First, were ranges of low-backed chairs, with torsed frames 
and unyielding covering of leather; long otken benches and 
plain tables, treen and pewter ware, reflected the simplicity and 
unornamental severity of the age. To realize what earthly 
paradises can be made of such unpretentious domestic elements, 
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1g 
one must turn to the incomparable paintings of Vermeer or 
Nicolas Maes, or the rare prints of Abraham Bosse. 

With the restoration of the monarchy dawned a new and 
joyous era for the Arts in England. The courtiers who had 
followed the King into exile returned imbued with new ideas 
and intent upon emulating the magnificent homes and delect- 
able gardens encountered on their travels, and there ensued a 
period of great building activity, and the pages of Evelyn and 
Pepys glow with accounts of the veritable treasure-houses then 
Webb, Wynne, Denham, Pratt, May — architects 
whose names are overshadowed by the greatness of Inigo Jones 
Wren—were busily employed, 
and Hampstead Marshall, Burlington, 


arising. 
and 


Clarendon, and Berkeley Houses were 


soon in progress. With this style and 


period are associated perhaps the 
greatest names in architecture and 


decoration — Wren, Verrio, Gibbons, 





Tijou, Lely, Marot — incomparable 
stylists—and a whole host of lesser 
° men, each of whom polished some facet 
nr 2 which adds lustre to the decorative 
bee arts. The king set the fashion at 


® 


Whitehall for lavish furnishing. 

At this time, Colbert, the able 
Minister of Louis NIV, actively pro- 
moted arts and manufactures, and im- 


ee ak) 


ay 


ported skilled artisans in every branch, 
permanently establishing the artistic 
pre-eminence of France. In Holland, 
Philip Vingboons, architect to the City 
of Amsterdam, was building those 
brick facades, the designs of 
which were published and became the 


quiet 


model for our own vernacular archi- 
In 1665 the Great Plague 
drove Wren to Paris, and the following 
year the calamity of the Great Fire 


tecture. 


of London gave him the opportunity 
The names of 
few cabinet-makers of this period have 
emerged from obscurity. 


of great employment. 


Pepys men- 
tions Sympson, maker of his famous 
he afterwards be- 
queathed to Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, where they still remain; and we 
read of an upholsterer, Bransby, who 


o0ok-cases which 


worked for Koger North, and of 
. Andrew Gofts at Hamilton Palace. 


The spinet-makers Haworth, Hitch- 
cock, Blount, and Rewallan, and the 
potters Toft and Dwight, are fairly 
well known, the sculptor 
Edward Pearce is barely remembered. 
Mezzotint engraving, in which this country has always excelled 


Phot I 
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though 


all other nations, was at this time an engaging novelty, and’ 
clock and barometer makers, like Daniel Quare and Thomas 
Tompion, were regarded as scientists, and, as such, worthy of 
Direct importation of Oriental lacquer 
commenced, owing to the activities of the English East India 
Company. 

One of 


audience by the King. 


the wood-carver 


the 
Grinling Gibbons, a Dutchman by origin, was discovered by 
k:velyn in 1671, and by him introduced to the notice of the 
King and the architects Wren and May, who shortly gave him 


ereatest decorative artists, 
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great employment, the last-named at Cassiobury and Windsor 
Castle. 

To this period (1673) belongs the manufacture of fine glass, 
after the Venetian manner, for mirrors, which was promoted by 
the Duke of Buckingham at Vauxhall. Evelyn refers to a visit 
in this year to a blown-glass factory at Greenwich, the produc- 
tions of which are extolled as finer than the Italian. A Dutch 
invention, the sash or “‘chasse”’ window, was adopted at Ham 
House by the Duke of Lauderdale in 1673, and two years later 
at Lyme, though these are not perhaps the earliest instances in 
England, and the casement window, with a central mullion and 
cross-transom, continued in use simultaneously for many years. 
Tall oak bolection panelling was the customary wall-lining for 
more than fifty years. 

It would appear that Dutch influence extended not only to 
design, but to the materials for building, for we read of importa- 
tions of wainscot oak. This grew around the basin of the 
Moselle, was floated down the Rhine, and sawn and seasoned in 
Holland. Dutch merchants imported marble from Italy, and 
opened depéts at Lambeth for this material for paving and for 
making marble chimneypieces, then in general request. 





framed within inimitable wood -carvings by that prince of 
craftsmen, Grinling Gibbons. Nothing could be finer than the 
effect achieved by the harmonious combination of such diverse 
and conspicuous talents. 

The carved frames of this period greatly enhanced the 
splendid pictures they contained, and it is sad to think how 
many gems in royal, national, and private galleries have 
parted company with their settings, to the infinite impoverish- 
ment of both. 

With the revocation in 1685 of the Edict of Nantes, which 
had afforded toleration to the Protestant faith, England became 
endowed with talent by the influx of Huguenot émigrés— 
gifted artists and highly skilled craftsmen, trained under the 
liberal and enriching scheme of Colbert. This amazing instance 
of royal folly spread the intensive art-culture of France, so 
gloriously propagated, over Europe, and scores of England's 
mest creditable industries and thriving towns arose from the 
impolitic and inclement act of Louis XIV. Manufactures 
of velvet and silk, ribbons and fringes, metal-work, silver- 
plate, paper-making, cabinet-making, clock-making, marquetry- 
cutting, enamelling, chasing—all were established, stimulated, 
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The ceilings of this period are elaborately modelled in stucco- 
duro in high relief, with bands of fruit and flowers, sprays of 
palm and laurel, and acanthus scrolls, the ornament finely 
planned and splendidly executed. Innumerable examples are 
fortunately preserved testifying to the ample employment of the 
plaster-worker under Wren and his compeers. Compartments 
were reserved in many rich ceilings for the decorative painter, 
whose services were now in great request. Reference has been 
made to painted allegories by Rubens and Gentileschi in the 
buildings of Inigo Jones, and the practice was followed and 
developed under Wren by many celebrated painters, chief 
among whom were Verrio and Laguerre. It was the custom to 
reserve the entire walls and ceilings of staircases in the larger 
houses for the *‘ history-painter,” forming a continuous field for 
his labours by uniting walls and ceilings with a cove, the 
cornices and ornaments being painted in chiaroscuro, hatched 
with gold, to simulate relief. 

What is perhaps the most impressive scheme of the 
master-decorator at this period is to be seen in the Queen’s 


Presence Chamber at Windsor Castle, where the walls are 
lined with oak wainscoting, and hung with rich and brilliant 
tapestries ; the ceiling is painted by Verrio, and splendid full- 
length portraits, grandly posed over the oak door-cases, are 


or perfected by the immigration of highly trained craftsmen and 
artisans. The decorative arts were enriched by the advent of 
Rousseau and Parmentier, Monnoyer and Marot, Tijou and 
many others, at the zenith of our commercial prosperity ; and 
if the short and turbulent reign of James II is characterized by 
the political impotence of the sovereign, it was certainly not 
barren of artistic promise. 

The advent of William III from Holland was the signal for 
a new influx of Dutch and Franco-Dutch artists and workmen. 
It is asserted that the Huguenot designer—‘“‘architecte des 
appartemens du Prince d’Orange,” according to the inscription 
on his published etchings—came over with the entourage of 
William III, and remained in this country till 1702; but of 
this I have encountered no proof, nor are the relations of this 
brilliant designer with Sir Christopher Wren established, 
though the splendid talents of Wren, Gibbons, Marot, and 
Tijou were constantly associated in decorative enterprise. To 
Tijou the smith we are indebted for those grand staircase 
balustrades and grilles of wrought iron which he effectively 
adorned with repoussé leaves, mascarons, and lambrequins. 
Nothing can exceed the beauty of his metal-work at the 
Palace of Hampton Court or Cathedral of St. Paul. The 
unreflecting have edged away from his leafage as not ‘true 
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HIGH-BACKED CHAIR: WILLIAM AND MARY PERIOD, 
SHOWING LOUIS QUATORZE INFLUENCE. 


Victovia and Albert Museum. 


smith’s-work,” and ignorant repairs have replaced much 
of his finest handiwork ; but at the period of its fabrication 

a period of unassailable achievement and great artistic judg- 
ment—the repoussé worker was highly esteemed. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century the tall panelling 
of oak and painted staircases continued in general use. Anglo- 
Chinese motives were increasingly in vogue in decoration and 
furniture, and importations of the great Eastern trading com- 
panies were absorbed with avidity into English decorative 
schemes—Oriental porcelain, lacquer screens and panels, carpets 
and rugs. 

The carpet industry at Wilton was commenced ; we read of 
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marble chimneypieces by famous craftsmen. Talman, the archi- 
tect of Chatsworth and Dyrham, and the associate of Wren at 
Hampton Court, was succeeded in his official appointment by 
Vanbrugh, who carried out many great houses which were finely 
decorated and splendidly furnished. Silk-weaving, founded 
and conducted by Huguenot refugees at Spitalfields, flourished ; 
but tapestry manufacture at Mortlake was discontinued, closing 
a brilliant chapter in national artistic endeavour. 

Tall upholstered beds were still fashionable, and with the 
window-draperies en suite consumed vast quantities of velvet, 
silk, and galon. Marot’s designs, one of which is dated 1708, 
are representative of these great beds of state, with which every 
house of pretension was equipped. 

As a decorative adjunct mirrors were in great request, and 
innumerable fine specimens remain to testify their excellence 
at this period. Glass was relatively dear, and was used with 
the utmost effect by recourse to brilliant-cutting, shaping, and 
bevelling. The larger sheets were inordinately expensive, 
in consequence of which two or more were used within a 


single frame, composed of a margin of ‘blue or crystal glass, 
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WALNUT CHEST OF DRAWERS ON STAND. 


Victoria and Albert Museum, 


elaborately bevelled, the joints being hidden by rosettes of cut 


vlass or repousse silver, or a border of glass engraved Or 


adorned with patterns in the foil. Gilt gesso was a popular 


medium for enriching mirror frames, torchéres, and gilt furni- 
ture generally, particularly those pieces of Louis Quatorze 
character by Marot after his own designs, and those of Berain 
and Le Pautre. 

When George I succee led Anne, the influence of France 
succumbed to that of Italy, and art found liberal patronage 
under the great families entrusted with the nation’s govern- 
ance. The great houses were Venetian p laces transplanted, and 
furniture conforme1 to the scale set by architectural proportion. 
The vogue for gilt state-furniture continued, chairs and settees 
being upholstered in large-patterned and effective Genoese cut- 
velvet. Concurrently the change took place from walnut to 
mahogany, preparing us for a variation in treatment from the 
elaborate veneering, parquetry, and marquetry of woods, choice, 
rare, and exotic, to the carving of that prince of craftsmen, 
Chippendale. 

One of the firs. great Georziin houses, Wanstead, erected 
for Sir Richard Child, was wuntonly destroyed in 1822, so the 
merits of building and equipment can only be gauged by the 
‘limite. record which has been preserved, and from descriptions 
of contemporary writers. Colin Campbell was the architect, and 
many of the interior adornments were conducted by William 
Kent—an association productive of superb results in other great 
houses of the periol. At Wanstead we read of decorative 
ptintings in a garden pavilion, by old! Joseph Nollekens, “in 
the manner of Watteau,” an indication that the subtle art- 
essence distilled in France was still potent, and soon to permeate 
our tastes anew. After the death of Louis XIV in 1715, and 
under the Regency of Philippe, Duc d’Orleans, there ensued 
one of those natural reactions in feeling which shape a new 
style: after the dignity, grandeur, and restraint of Court life 
under fe Rot Soletl, men yearned for elegance and pleasure ; 
the imprisoned joy in life burst forth afresh, and the arts which 
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administered to this awakened spirit appear in 
sharp contrast with those of the past. The sime 
emotions were stirring in Venice—at this period 
the objective of the fashionable Grand Tour 

a glittering island set in azure, a miracle of 
architecture, an incomparable treasury of art. 
Frescoes by Tiepolo, pastels by Rosalba, canal 
scenes by Canaletto, little painted interiors by 
Longhi, the sun glinting on a rounded dome by 
Guardi, the spirited postures of Italian comedy 

enchantments not to be evaded. Is it matter for 


-surprise that Englishmen living in such surround- 


ings sought on their return to re-edify the setting 
for those works of art and virtu which they coveted 
and acquired ? English interior decoration followed 
a new course, plister usurped the place of wainscot, 
modelling supplanted carving, cut-velvet and figured 
silk were more esteemed than petit-point, table 
frames were freighted with rare marble, pedestals 
with antique busts. 

In smaller houses of the early Georgian period 
the excellent vernacular style developed under Wren 
prevailed, affording an air of quiet distinction 
and comfort, every room being well proportioned 


and agreeably panelled. Fireplace openings wer« 
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framed in marble, and the spacious hall was paved with large 
squares of the same capital material, or with fine-grained 
freestone. Ample staircases with carved brackets and ornamental 
balusters conducted to the upper floor. 

In time the panelling became reduced to a low dado, the 
panels ovolo-moulded and fielded, or flat, above which hung 
figured damask, till the vogue of paper-hangings, rare until the 
quarter-century, and not general for perhaps a further score 
of years, when the dado became a plain wood-lining, save for 
the moulded skirting and dado-rail. Cornices were first of 
wood, and later of plaster, and were always treated as part of 
the wali-surface and not of the ceiling, a point which should 
be borne in mind; doors were six- or eight-panel, and framed 
with moulded architraves, which extended to the floor or 
terminated above rectangular plinth-blocks which were never 





grisaille, and Horace Walpole was numbered among his patrons. 
It was not until the invention of the paper-machine in 
1798 that continuous rolls could be produced, the first com- 
mercial machine in this country being completed about 1803. 
A very late example of wallpaper painted en grisaille sur- 
vives to this day (though, naturally, its condition is much 
impaired) in the interesting post-Restoration house known as 
Eltham Lodge, Kent. It is to be regretted that few, if any, of 
the ‘scenic ” wall-papers—which are such a notable feature in 
many ‘‘ Colonial” houses of the American continent—are to be 
found in this country, though walls decorated in this manner 
must prove a real embarrassment to the collector of easel- 
pictures. 

About 1760, the vogue for Chinoiseries divided the suffrages 
of the beau monde with another engaging novelty—the so-called 
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CARVED, PIERCED, AND GILT PICTURE FRAME. 
English Rococo Period. 


the full height of a moulded skirting, but aligned with the top 
of its plan fascia. 

By 1720 block-printed hand-made wallpapers were made 
in imitation of silk damask, as earlier attempts (about 1690) 
had simulated cut-velvet.. Hand-painted Chinese wallpapers were 
imported in suites of twelve flowering trees, each representative 
of a month, growing from a rocky foreground, peopled with 


birds of brilliant plumage and interspersed with tall vases of 


porcelain. These subjects were made up of shects about 4o in. 
by 27 in., while the example illustrated on page 25 is an inter- 
esting variant, being composed of numerous panels and inde- 
pendent elements. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century factories for making 
wallpaper were in operation—those of Jackson at Battersea 


and Papillon at Fulham. — Jackson's speciality was paper en 


“Gothic” taste, which, under the patronage of Horace Walpole, 
and in the hands of exponents such as Batty Langley and 
Hallett, ministered ephemerally to a craving for the distractions 
of a new style. The introduction of Chinese motives had served 
to lighten the scale of ornament and brighten the schemes of 
coloration in apartments, furniture, and decorative fabrics, but 
the excesses and affectations to which the style conducted pre- 
pared the way for a new revulsion in taste. Already France 
had returned to the classical styles—-albeit refined almost to the 
point of effeminacy upon those prevailing under Louis NIV. 
The publications of de Neufforge, Leroy, and Winckelmann, in 
France, and the activities of the Dilettante Society, the 
researches of Stuart and Revett, and the foundation of the 
Royal Academy of Arts, in England, together with the practice 
of the architects Taylor, Chambers, Adam, and “ Athenian ” 
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HAND-PAINTED CHINESE WALL-PAPER 


Stuart, consummated a revolution in public taste. De Neufforge 
and Chambers, and, in a lesser degree, Robert Adam—in his 
earlier works—stayed for a time the ‘Grecian gusto,” and 
examples of their decorative work at this period exhibit a most 
accomplished and attractive phase of interior architecture and 
a series of admirable backgrounds for the graceful furniture of 
Shearer, Heppelwhite, and Sheraton. 

Many whimsical revolutions of taste centre about this period, 
to vex the censorious, but few will deny the charm of those gay 
wares which issued from the factories of Bow, Chelsea, Derby, 
Bristol, and Worcester, or fail to appreciate the elegant forms 
and chaste embellishments of Sheffield plate. The art of 
tapestry - working was not extinct Soho, Paddington, and 


Fulham had bright, though brief, careers; if Parisot, Whitty, 
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AT ARNO’S GROVE, SOUTHGATE. 


Moore, Passavant, and Jeffer are unfamiliar names, the industries 
they founded at Wilton, Kidderminster, and Axminster are 
household words. Wilton was founded by French émigrés in the 
reign of William III and patronized by the Earl of Pembroke 
in 1725; Pére Norbert, alias Peter Parisot, flitted from Fulham 
and Westminster to Paddington, a protégé of the Duke of 
Cumberland ; Whitty founded Axminster, and Moore of Moor- 
fields made carpets to Robert Adam’s design, reflecting under- 
foot the ceiling overhead. Adam, great man, did not disdain 
the humbler branches of the arts, and has bequeathed tall 
folios of designs for mirrors, picture-frames, grates, fenders, 
lock-plates, candelabra, girandoles—in fact, all the acces- 
DECORATION AND FURNITURE in the eighteenth 
(To be continued.) 
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The Exemplar of Modern Architecture : 


The Guildhall and Market Hall, High Wycombe 


HE borough of High Wycombe is of such ancient 
T foundation that by some authorities it is felt that it 
may possibly be the oldest corporate borough in 
England. There are records of a very early Guildhall as far 
back as 1380, when John Deye was granted a gallery (solarium) 
at the end of the Guildhall at an annual rent of 3s. 4d. In the 
time of Philip and Mary there occurs among the rents belonging 
to the Chamber—“ of Rowland Lyttleboy for his house under 
the geld hall Ns IIId.” 
In 1604 a new Guildhall was erected standing on twenty-two 
pillars of heavy oak, between which shops and booths were allowed 
to stand. This building was ultimately burnt down, and the 


present one was erected for the town in 1757 by the Earl of 
Shelburne, and the following words were cut in the stone 


stringcourse just above the central archway 
‘Erected in the Year of our Lord E757 ‘at 
the expense of John, Earl of Shelburne. In 
memory of which the Corporation caused 
this to be written.” 


There seems to be no record of the curious little octagonal 


Market Hall close by and to the east of the Guildhall (see 
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THE GUILDHALL, HIGH WYCOMBE. 


page 28). It is most probably an early work of the brothers 
Adam. Although modernized in many of the details, the 
original cornices and mouldings are unusual in character, and 
suggest the authorship of Robert Adam before his style reached 
maturity. 

In the absence of documentary evidence, however, the 
attribution of architecture is notoriously precarious, especially 
in the case of architects of the eminence and industry of the 
brothers Adam, to whom are assigned many buildings of which 
they never saw the designs. Naturally, an architect who 
hippens to meet the taste of his time is not only much sought 
after himself, but hes many imitators, and it may be that the 
Market Hall at High Wycombe is not really by Adam, but is 
by one of his disciples or satellites. Nor, as a matter of justice, 
should it be deemed much the less interesting on that account : 
for surely a building, like a book or a picture, should be, on a 
reasonable theory, admired for its intrinsic merit, independently 
of the question of authorship. Yet the glamour of personality 
is a powerful irradiator, and undoubtedly the Market Hall at 
High Wycombe is the more esteemel from the supposition that 
Robert Adam had a hand in designing it. W.G.A. 





THE GUILDHALL: DETAIL OF COLUMNS. 
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Publications. 


W. Walcot’s Art. 

THERE Is no questicn about the supremacy of Mr. Walcot’s 
work; it stands aloof in a loneliness which is the isolation 
of kingship. And what is this art in which he works? It 
is an art to which but little attention is given in the world of 
common critics, but it is an art without parallel. It is in fact 
the only art whose business is the interpretation of another art. 
I say this with deliberation. The imitation of a painting by an 
engraver or an etcher is but translation: attempts to commute 
graphic chefs-d'euvre into terms of music are at best open to 
doubt in the interpretation; and though a poem written on a 
musical theme may come near, it comes no nearer than near. 
Not every one who draws a building comes within the kingdom 
of which Mr. Walcot is king. The work he does is not delinea- 
tion, but portraiture. Lor him a building born or unborn is a 
thing of spirit, a thing whose spirit must be shown in the 
presentment just exactly as the portrait-painter, if a good portrait- 
painter, gives not a mere perspective drawing of mouth, nose, and 
eyes, but a glimpse of the character of the man or woman who 
sits before him. This is the true impressionism, and if we call 
Mr. Walcot an impressionist it is because he seizes, in the 
buildings that he draws, the inner message that the building 
conveys. He is in his work what one may also call an 
‘*‘omissionist,”’ and this craft of omission is no shortcoming, but 
a completely supreme element of his art. His omissions, if one 
dare so name what is positive rather than negative, are brilliantly 
contributory to his caiculated result. It is by such suppressions 
that emphasis is wrought. There is no suggestion here that 
such suppressions should be practised in architecture itself. Far 
from it. But it is, of course, the fact that if a building is telling 
its story as it should be told, these suppressions, this impressional 
nescience of things visible to the poor eye of the body, do actually 
prevail in the vision of the mind. If they do not they are still 
legitimate elements in the mode of expression. Draughtsman- 
ship is, after all, no more and no less than a form of language : 
and all who have practised language as an art know that it is 
not always by sledge-hammer blows of accuracy that the tale 
can be told. It is for this reason that men like Browning and 
George Meredith can tell what others leave untold. There are 
sparks that can only be struck by an oblique dash of the steel : 
the direct attack would shatter the flint itself and crush its 
gleam for ever. It is so with this great art upon art; the 
unfolding of a building’s heart in terms of colour, line, and 
shadow; and it is of such art that Mr. Walcot is master: To 
go through his drawings illustrating this truth from the book 
before us would be a mere waste of time, a mere diminu- 
tion of the pleasure of those who can see it for themselves. 
It is enough to breathe the secret. 

But of course there is even more than this in the artist’s 
work—with the powers to see and seize what should be seized 
and seen, with the skill in noting where this detail and that 
should be softened to pile emphasis on emphasis, there goes also 
the craft of faultless draughtsmanship, the knowledge of a 
hundred devices which one must not call tricks, and an unerring 
lordship over brush and colour which is the wonder of all of his 
contemporaries who have ever tried to play tunes on the gamut 
of the paint-box. 

One word about Mr. Walcot’s powers of vision—one might 
say of introspection. We architects know him chiefly as the 
brilliant exponent of buildings conceived but not yet born. 
Dare it be said that he sometimes reads into those buildings 
more than their own designer thought into them? Of course 
it can; and the saying of this is no slur on the imagination of 
the designers or on the honesty of this artist. For this there 
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are two reasons. One isthis: that an architect, like other artists, 
is an instrument through whom there blows a breath from with- 
out, perhaps from above, that lets him say in his art more than 
he knows he is saying; and the other is that it is no fault of 
Mr. Walcot if he can see within the very lines of a plan, section, 
and elevation effects of which the original designer has not 
yet dreamed. 

Of Mr. Walcot’s fine water-colour, no reproductions whether 
in colour or in black and white can give any satisfying record. 
There is a mastery about his power to choose and fling on to 
paper the very pigment needed to bring magic to his work-—a 
mastery, too, about his glowing abstinences which can only be 
revelled in at first hand. The reproductions in the book are as 
good as can be; but no better. That is our misfortune, not the 
printer’s fault. 

There is one work of art in the book, which though not by 
Mr. Walcot cannot go without a word of recognition and grati- 
tude. It is Mr. W. G. Newton’s happy little essay on water- 
colour. It is an aquarelle in itself, and there are few people 
living who could have touched so delicately anything so delicate. 

PAUL WATERHOUSE. 
Irchitectural Waier-Colours and Etchings of WW. Walcot.” Werth 
an tntroduction by Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. London: Technical 
vals, Ltd, H.C. Dickins, London and New York. Price £3 35. net. 





Architecture and History. 

A GREAT responsibility rests upon Mr. and Mrs. Quennell. 
The immense success of their ‘* History of Everyday Things in 
England” must have prompted Mr. H. G. Wells either to plan 
or to execute his prodigious “‘ Outline of History.” At all 
events, Mr. and Mrs. Quennell had a long start of Mr. Wells, 
and post hoc, propter hoc, is a comfortable saying that has satis- 
fied more urgent inquiries. It is sufficient to know that the 
authors of the former history have been most effectual pioneers 
in the proper way to present history, whether or not Mr. Wells 
took his cue from them. 

In the *‘ History of Everyday Things” there is a very fair 
attempt at proportional representation, and very few persons 
will complain—certainly no reader of this Review will admit 
that architecture receives too much attention in the Quennell 
book, of which the second volume, dealing with the period 
1500 to 1799, has just been published. For architecture, deftly 
handled, can be made a very effective instrument of education. 
If proof of this proposition were needed, the ** Everyday History ” 
would supply it in abundance. Buildings are shown in rich 
variety of period and style, and they are presented, inside and 
out, with a punctiliousness of form and detail that reveals the 
authentic vision of the trained architect zealous for his art ; and 
a stretch of time that ranges from Elizabethan to Georgian 
gives full opportunity for exhibiting English architecture in its 
most interesting phases. Furniture, and household plenishings 
generally, receive sufficient attention to afford a vivid idea of the 
social habits of our ancestors. In this, and in some other 
respects, this second volume is even more interesting than the 
first. It is better written; and if it is not better illustrated, 
that is because Mrs. Quennell’s delightful pictures in the first 
volume could not be excelled. Undoubtedly the authors have 
found out the true way to write history, and we trust that they 
will crown their excellent work with a third volume bringing 
it down to the present day. 

1 History of Everyday Things in England.” Done tn Two Parts, 
of which this is the Second. 1500-1799. Written and Illustrated by 
Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell. Published by B. 7. Batsford, Ltd, 
London. 8s. 6d. net. 








Correspondence—Architectural Education : 


A Criticism and a Programme. 


Mr. Budden’s Rejoinder to Mr. Waterhouse. 


R. LIONEL B. BUDDEN, M.A., whose letter re- 

\I opening this controversy appeared in our November 

issue, has penned a rejoinder to the reply by Mr. Paul 

Waterhouse, M.A., whose letter was printed in our issue for 

December. We are compelled to condense Mr. Budden’s 
contribution : 

No Government with sufficient intelligence to govern could 
be expected to recognize and to entrust effective powers to a 
profession as irregularly and inefficiently educated as_ the 
architectural profession is known to be. That truth may be 
un} tlatable to architects; it is not therefore the less true. The 
claims of the melical profession were acknowledged, and its 
services fully utilized by the Government, because the obliga- 
tory system of academic education imposed upon the members 
of that profession justifiel its claims and guaranteed the value 
of its services. That was the basic reason for the favourable 
treitment which the medical profession received. Until the 
Institute reforms its educational policy and insists upon its 
members qualifying through the Universities, as the institutions 
whose prestige and whose technical resources actually or poten- 
tially best equip them for the purpose, architects will continue to 
find themselves at a hopeless disadvantage in dealing with the 
Government—and rightly so. 

Long ago the Institute should have required from all 
candidates for membership, as an indispensable preliminary 
qualification, an academic degree in architecture obtainable 
only after a lengthy full-time course. It is more than ever 
necessary that this reform be initiated now. If it be objected 
that such a regulation would shut out a proportion of meritorious 
applicants, it must be replied that hard cases make ‘bad laws, 
and that, in this instance, the hard cases can be eliminated by 


(1) fixing a time limit of approximately ten years before bringing 


ihe regulation fully into force, and (2) securing the provision of 


competitive scholarships for those who require assistance and 
can justify their claim to it. None of these things have been 


attempted by the Institute, and its negligence is the measure of 


its culpability. 

by ‘the whole system of architectural education 
throughout the country” I presume that Mr. Waterhouse 
means the variety of systems—many of them not educational 
‘in any sense—permitted to exist under the Institute’s Jazssez- 
fatre policy. 


It is true that the schools have adjusted some of their 


courses to assist students in qualifying for the Associateship of 


the Institute. The fact that they have done so, however, is no 
t 
which those tests are the product. Membership of the Institute 

irries with it professional privileges for which there is a natural 
demand. The schools therefore provide facilities to meet that 
demand. They are not thereby committed to agreement with 
the method of qualification involved... . 

Mr. Waterhouse makes the important admission that the 
old system of office pupilage is on the wane, but he deplores the 
prospect of its final abandonment. There should be no cause 
for regret. 

Phe suggestion that a person who has passe the Institute's 
examinations should automatically be considered a trained and 


competent authority on architectura! education is really too 


proof of their approval of the qualifying tests or of the régime of 


naive. Such an argument does not require to be pricked from 
outside. It explodes of itself. 

Mr. Waterhouse’s reference to the value of the advisory 
teaching members is a little unhappy. If he will consult the 
minutes of the Board he will find that the advisory members 
have been summoned precisely once since IgII. 

The mere fact of being in practice—incidentally most 
teaching members of the profession are—is no guarantee of the 
soundness ofan architect's judgment upon the right qualifications 
for practice. It is necessary that an architect should practise 
well before his views on the subject are of importance. And, 
normally, an architect must be well trained before he can 
practise well. Relatively few architects in this country have 


received a scientific education in architecture. The practice of 


the majority is therefore seriously defective; and their opinion 
upon educational questions too inexpert for it to be accepted as 
authoritative. P 

It has not been suggested that the Institute should abandon 
its interest in architectural education—only that that interest 
should manifest itself in a reasonably progressive form. Nor 
has it been advocated that the Institute should relinquish the 
right to accept or reject candidates for membership. The 
procedure of admission by election has not been assailed. 
All that has been urged is that after 1939 all applicants for 
admission should be required to have qualified through the 
University Schools and received an academic degree. 

Mr. Waterhouse speaks encouragingly of the prospect of some 
immediate reforms in the Institute’s educational policy. If 
these are adequate and carried into effect under his chairman- 
ship of the Board it will be a cause for the sincerest congratulation. 

An earnest of the sincerity of the Board’s intentions would 
be the immediate decentralization of the machinery whereby the 
testimonies of study required for the final examination are 
judged. At present an anonymous sub-committee of the Board 
(a sub-committee the names of whose members are never pub- 
lished) sets the conditions for the testimonies and judges them 
in London. Without explanation, rejected designs are returned 
to candidates living in all parts of the country, who are expected 
to try again, and to keep on trying, unassisted by helpful criti- 
cism of any kind. The practice is unjust and unreasonable; it 
can be transformed quite simply. 

Let the Board request the heads of the schools, acting in 
collaboration with other representatives of the Board, to set the 
conditions of the problems; then let the candidates send their 
solutions of the problems to the nearest school in their district, 
where they can be judged, and a public criticism of each design 
given by the members of the school staff, assisted, if necessary, 
by a local non-teaching member of the Institute. By this 
means the congestion at the centre will be relieved, and all 
candidates, whether working in schools or in offices, will have 
the satisfaction and benefit of detinite guidance. The reform sug- 
gested is a relatively modest one, but it has been long overdue. 

I should like, in conclusion, to thank Mr. Waterhouse for 
his detailed reply to my article. I would also express the hope 
that he may return to the charge, as I am persuaded that the 
longer this correspondence continues the more fully must the 
position of the Institute be exposed, and the better must the 
interests of architectural education be served. 


— 
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The stability of any 
structure is depen- 
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Portland Cement which. has _ been 


waterproofed with Pudlo- will remain 


waterproof for all time. 


Laboratory Tests made at an interval 
of two years by the most eminent authori- 
ties prove that Pudloed cement maintains 
its efficiency and increases in strength. 
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Architectural Competitions : A Code Outlined. 


~ (-\NE of the many subjects that are periodically forced on 
() the attention of the architectural organizations of this 

; country is the question of revising the competition code, 
written or unwritten. There is, of course, a strong minority in 
favour of abolishing competitions altogether. Many architects 
regard them as positively immoral, and decline to enter them 
on any terms whatsoever. John Bentley, for instance, flatly 
refused, on principle, to take part in a competition for West- 
minster Cathedral, and it is a curious mental speculation that, 
if there had been a competition and Bentley had entered it, his 
designs might have been beaten by those for a far worse building. 
It is, however, only the architect whose reputation is already 
made who can afford to disdain competitions. Comparatively 
unknown men welcome them as opening the door to fame and 
fortune, and for this reason, if for no other, competitions will 
thrive, and it behoves us to make the best of them. Mr. 
I:verton Swartwout has written on the subject with knowledge 
and sagacity, and from a contribution of his to ** The Architec- 
tural Forum” we extract the following observations : 

The principle of competition, he declares, has been inherent 
in architecture since the very beginning. It has long been an 
established method in school instruction, and, as far as American 
records go, the commissions for most of the great buildings in 
history were awardel as the result of some form of competition. 
Glen Brown, in his History of the Capitol at Washington, gives 
an account of the competition that was held for that building, 
and there are in existence interesting old drawings that were 
submitted for various other public and semi-public buildings in 
the early period. One of the first large competitions in recent 
times was for the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, and this 
was followed by those for the New York Customs House, the 
Public Library, and various Government competitions held 
under the Tarsney Act. In general these competitions did not 

depart radically from the code as it is now written. There was 
“a definite programme carefully prepared, and the jury was gene- 
rally composed of architects, and there was a distinct effort on 
the part of those in charge to promote perfect equality and 
fairness both to the competitors and to the owners. 

Gradually, however, there had sprung up in the architectural 
profession a vicious practice of submitting sketches and schemes 
without remuneration and with only a vague hope of securing 
the commission. In general, these were either for small public 
or semi-public buildings, such as schools, banks, libraries, etc., 
whose directors were either unwilling to accept the responsibility 
of a direct appointment or who, through the urgency of con- 
flicting claims, felt it necessary to ask several architects to 
submit sketches; or else for purely private operations, for which 
a competition was not only unnecessary but most undesirable ; 
the action in the latter case being usually due to the architects 
themselves. If a commercial building or even a fair-sized house 
was to be erected, the owner was bombarded with requests to 
submit plans from every architect who knew him slightly or 
from many who didn’t know him at all, and he naturally con- 
cluded that he was doing a favour to the architects by allowing 
them to make more or less elaborate drawings, although it often 
afterwards turned out he had already made a decision and that 
some architect had the working plans half completed. When 
Mr. Swartwout began independent architectural practice in 
IgoI, this system was almost universal. 

It was to correct the evils caused by the wild scramble for 
work, and the injustice often done by unrestricted competitions, 
that the American code came into being. In considering it 


let us freely acknowledge that it is an impossibility to frame a 
code that will meet satisfactorily every condition, or which will 
be suitable for every section of the country. The code as drawn 
is not perfect, nerhaps, and the form in which it is issued is 
entirely too cumbersome and formidable to meet ready accept- 
ance on the part of the client. The writer believes that it could, 
and should, be simplified. The whole matter could be com- 
pressed into one short page, which would briefly explain the 
reasons for its adoption and the few fundamental principles 
which are essential. If this simplified form were accompanied 
by a personal explanation, there would not be one case in a 
hundred in which the owner would not see the fairness of it and 
promptly agree to the Institute’s requirements. After the 
owner has agreed, the present code and circular of instruc- 
tions would be primarily for the guidance of the professional 
advisor. 

The essential requirements are really very few. First, there 
must be a professional advisor; in other words, it is recognized 
that no one but an architect is capable of expressing the 
wishes of the owner and the particular requirements of th 
building in a way that will be intelligible to the competitors 
and to the jury. It is conceivable, of course, that some laymen 
might be perfectly competent to write a satisfactory programme 
but the code cannot recognize particular instances, but must 
be general in character. 

Secondly, there must be absolute uniformity in the instruc- 
tions given to every competitor, and there must be absolute 
uniformity in the presentation of the scheme by each competitor. 
Certainly this requires no argument. It is the only way in 
which perfect fairness can be obtained. Third, perfect anony 
mity must be preserved. Here again no argument is possible. 
Fourth, the jury should contain at least one professional archi- 
tect who, preferably, should not be the professional advisor, and 
the jury should consist of at least three members. It has been 
found from practical experience that no jury of laymen is 
capable of understanding the intricacies of a plan, and the 
presence and vote of some professional man is necessary. It is 
generally advisable not to have the professional advisor a mem- 
ber of the jury, for the reason that it often happens in the 
preparation of the programme that he has formed a_ precon- 
ceived idea of the solution, and does not come to the judgment 
with an open mind. Fifth, the owner must employ one of the 
competitors as architect of the building, and the programm« 
should contain a form of contract between the owner and the 
successful bidder. This means that, if the owner decides he 
must hold a competition, and does hold it under Institute rules, 
he cannot, after the competition drawings have been received, 
refuse to award the commission to any of the competitors and 
declare the competition null and void. In brief, that is all there 
is to the celebrated Competition Code. The rest is mere 
amplification, and there is nothing whatever in these simple 
requirements to which any owner can reasonably object. The 
writer knows of no case in which an owner has objected, 
provided the matter was put before him in a simple, straight- 
forward manner. On the contrary, he knows of at least a dozen 
cases in which a perfectly hopeless disagreement has been quite 
easily overcome by a personal interview from some one qualified 
to explain the position fully. In order to lighten the burdens of 
a small operation, many of the chapters have standing com- 
mittees, and provide at little or no expense competent persons to 
undertake, in simple cases, the task of professional advisor and 
juror. 
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BUILDING CONTRACTORS 
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LONDON, 5S.W.8 
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Chronicle and Comment. 
Salient Features of the Month’s Architectural News. 


The New Housing Bill. 

There was considerable difficulty in getting the Housing 
(Additional Powers) Bill through the Committee stage in the 
House of Commons, the operation involving an all-night sitting ; 
but the amendments that the Government would not accept were 
defeated. The Bill, as reported upon by the Committee, passed 
its third reading on 12 December, when the opposition to it 
was rather perfunctory ; adverse criticism being mainly directed 
against the subsidies, which, though they did not kill the Bill, 
may possibly wreck the Act. What seems more probable is 
that they will not prove a sufficient inducement to the private 
builder to devote much energy to housing. 


Restrictions on Building. 


An appeal issued by the Building Industries Consultative 
Board urges all members of the British building industry to do 
two vital things—to insist on being set entirely free from 
Government control, and then to work with might and main 
to overtake the arrears of building which have accumulated 
during five years of prohibition, 

The following letter has been sent to the Prime Minister by 
the Council of the K.I.B.A.: ‘*Sir,—The President and 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects view with 
grave apprehension the suggestion that further control or 
restriction should be imposed on the building trades. Their 
experience is that the methods now in operation have created 
many of the existing difficulties, and that any further restric- 


tions will accentuate them. The Council therefore strongly 


urge that any steps deemed necessary to accelerate the provision 
of houses and utilitarian buildings, now urgently needed, should 
be directed to freeing the industry from control, thereby 
increasing the scope of employment, the development of enter- 
prise, and the free circulation of materials.” The Society of 
Architects have sent a circular letter to similar effect to all 
members of the House of Commons ; the Council of the Society 
being of opinion that the present high cost of building is more 
largely due to the restrictions placed by the Government on 
building operations by private enterprise during the war than to 
any other causes. In his speech in the House of Commons on 
16 December, the Prime Minister hinted at removal of the 
restrictions at the beginning of the new year. 


“ Tuxury Building.” 


As Professor Abercrombie once insisted in a_ sardonically 
The Architects’ Journal,” it is a 
human practice to wear blinkers, to the exclusion of all con- 
Blinkers 


were in evidence when the Minister of Health declared his stern 


humorous contribution to ‘ 


siderations to right or left of a forward movement. 


determination to stop ‘luxury building,” but did not venture to 
explain what he meant by the phrase. Subsequently there seem 
to have been awkward inquiries as to how much and what sort 
of building his blinkers excluded, for he has seen fit to saddle 
local authorities with the onus of prohibiting building other 
than that of dwelling-houses. This course may be expedient, 
but it does not meet the demand for complete release from 


control—it merely shifts the responsibility. 





DRAKE & GORHAM, Ltd. 


Depr. E 


66 Victoria Street, LONDON, S.W.1 


29 Piccadilly = - ‘ , MANCHESTER 

50 Wellington Street - ; . GLASGOW 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR 


Country and ‘Town Houses 


Industrial Works and Factories 
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\ Roofing the World ! 
: 
| 
This solves one aspect ; i f 
of the housing question—— H | al 
| “Ath 
Architects in search of thoroughly H # 
i dependable, easily and cheaply worked = {J i 
\ building material, can find all they HT i 
S seek in 
British Made Wea F ' 
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CORRUGATED SHEETS HILL & SMITH. Ltd. 


| FLAT SHEETS—SLATES—TILES [i BRIERLEY HILL, STAFFS. 


For all building purposes. 
Craftsmen in Metals. 
They keep a building warm in winter Lenien ; Biclinster : 
and cool in summer, being non-con- 8 Victoria St. S.W.1. 8 Exchange St. 
ductive, perfect insulators, and free 
from condensation. Each material is 


absolutely water-proof and fire-proof. BRONZE 
BRASS 























Every modern building should be water- 
proof and fire-proot 
for the sake of the building ; 
—for the sake of those in the building ; 
for the sake of the stock and machinery 
in the building. 
It becomes imperative, therefore, for you | 
to know everything about EVERITE AND 
ASBESTILITE. 
Unrestricted supplies available for 
Home and Export. 





Illustrated Catalogues, Quotations, Samples, 
and full particulars from Sole Manufacturers : 


~=s- British Everite & Asbestilite Works, Ltd. 
29 PETER ST., MANCHESTER, England. 
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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT (continued). 


By-law, Ballot, and Blackball. 


Any by-law that has been proved to lend itself to serious 
abuse does not long survive the demonstration—except, perhaps, 
in the case of railways, which are chartered libertines, and 
happily have nothing to do with the matter now under dis- 
cussion. The R.I.B.A. by-laws relating to balloting and the 
election of members having been used with the effect of black- 
balling Service candidates for membership, the Council, it will 
be generally agreed, showed both wisdom and justice in pro- 
posing the suspension of clauses that could be turned to such 
ungenerous account. At the meeting (on 1 December) at 
which the proposal was carried by forty-one votes to eight, a 
very eloquent justification of the Council’s action was read from 
the President, who, acting under medical advice, was absent. 


A William Walcot Exhibition. 


Mr. William Walcot, whose fine collection of architectural 
etchings and water-colours is noticed on another page, has 
achieved the distinction of a ‘‘one-man show,” which was 
held at the Fine Art Society’s Galleries in New Bond Street. 
It is the ambition of almost every artist thus to figure as a 
soloist. Is Mr. Walcot the first architectural artist to attain to 
this dignity ?—we mean, of course, at an independent public 
exhibition. One-man shows within the walls of architectural 
associations have been, of course, fairly frequent. Mr. Walcot, 
whose fine collection struck one immediately as being magnifi- 
cently worth while, is to be heartily congratulated on arriving 
_ at this eminence so early in life. 


Our Peace Commemoration Issue. 


Our special Peace Commemoration Issue has been widely 
and warmly welcomed, and we are happy to have produced so 
acceptable a souvenir. A slight error crept into the inscription 
under one of the illustrations (page 131) relating to the river 
pageant. The word ‘‘actual” should not have been applied to 
the official design, which did not materialize exactly as repre- 
sented. 





BRADFORD-ON-AVON, WILTS. PREMIUM OF £10 tos. 
The Memorial Committee offer the above premium for the 
design which shall be accepted by them for a War Memorial 
to be erected in the Public Gardens of Westbury House, 
Bradford-on-Avon, in memory of local men who gave their lives 
on Service during the Great War. The cost of the Memorial 
including erection, but excluding lettering, not to exceed £400. 
Space to be provided for inscribing 200 names. The Committee 
to be under no liability until acceptance has been intimated to 
the designer, nor for any fees beyond the premium. Special 
regard will be given to a memorial in keeping with the archi- 
tectural and other features of the old town. Drawings must 
reach the undersigned not later than January roth, 1920, and 
details can be obtained from JAMES Compton, Westbury House, 
Bradford-on-Avon. 





REIGATE SAND—Clean, sharp pit sand, 5s. per yard 
loaded on rail at Reigate Station; any quantity; or 2s. gd. 
per yard at pit—Apply R. Barnarp anp Co., North 
Albert Road Sand Pit, Reigate. 








DELTA METAL CO., Lr. 


Delta Works, 
EAST GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E. 10 


(and at BIRMINGHAM), 


Over 30 years’ world-wide reputation as 
Specialists in High-Class Constructional Bronzes. 
Sole Manufacturers of 


“DELTA” BRAND 


(Registered Trade MACark). 
BRONZE, BRASS, YELLOW METAL, 
WHITE METAL, COPPER, 
and other non-ferrous metals and alloys. 
“DELTA” EXTRUDED SECTIONS for Case- 
ments, Sash and Water Bars, Stays, Mouldings, Door 
Plates, Stairtreads and Nosings, &c. 
“DELTA" SILVER BRONZE for ornamental work, 


“DELTA” BRONZE No. IV. The most durable 
malleable Bronze. Can be cast, forged, stamped, 
pressed, etc. Stronger than steel, tough as wrought 
iron, highest resistance to corrosion. Specially adapted 
for art metal work. 

Prices and other particulars on application 


Telegrams : Telephone : 
“DELTA, EASTGREN, GREENWICH 123 
LONDON.” (3 lines). 


On the ListsofContractors to the Admiralty,AirMinistry,War Office,Ministry 
of Munitions, India Office, Post Office, Crown Agents for the Colonies, etc. 

















GOLD MEDAL... 


SILVER MEDAL, 
By Royal Letters Patent, 


WH it 2 
“HYGEIAN ROCK” 


Building Composition 
For DRY WALLS. 
STRONG WALLS. 
ECONOMICAL WALLS. 


The Composition sets almost instantaneously, so walls may 
be built with great rapidity and with perfect security. 


Easily Applied. No Skilled Labour required. 


Price and Full Particulars on application to the Patentee: 


WILLIAM WHIT ay, Western 


ABERGAVENNY 


(Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ HYGEIAN, ABERGAVENNY "), 
or to CHAS. E. LUCAS, Representative for London & Home Counties, 
64 HAYMARKET, S.W.1 


(Telephone: GERRARD 318]). 
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